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— Essay on Civil Liberty, 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

The Laws of England are the birthright of the people thereof ; and all 
the Kings and Queens who shall ascend the Throne of this realm, ought 
to administer the Government of the same, according to the said Laws ; 
and all their Officers and Ministers ought to serve them respectively 
according to the same.—StTaTute 12 anp 13, Witt. 13, c. 2. 








Civil Liberty comprehends the security of person and pro- 
perty. Forif a man is only allowed to do that which the Law 
permits, he is liable to punishment should he raise bis hand 
against his neighbour in violation of Law; and if he is free to do 
all that the Law does not forbid, he cannot be called in question 
for a legal exercise of his rights, 


“In walking over a large field with about thirty attendants 
and slaves, Hussan told the owner that he had done wrong in sow- 
ing the field with bariey, as water-mclons would have grown better. 
He then took some melon seed out of his pocket, and giving it to 
the man, said, ‘ you had better tear up the barley and sow this.’ As 
the barley was nearly ripe, the man, of course. excused himself 
from complying with the Kashef’s command. ‘Then I will sow 
them for you ;’ said the latter, and ordered his p@ ple immediate- 
ly to tear up the crop, and lay out the field for the reception of 
the melon seed. The boat was then loaded with the harley, and 
afamily thus reduced to misery, in order that “the Governor 
might feed his horses and camels for three days’ on the barley 
stalks.”* Every one must feel that, in a eduntry where this 
could happen, there can be no security for property. 


Tavernier tells us of a King of Persia, who ordered the 


heads of all the beasts he had killed in one day’s chase to be set up $ 


in the form of a pyramid. When it was done, the architect came 
and told him thatthe pyramid was complete, with the exception 
of one targe bead for the summit. “I think yours will do ve- 
ry well for that,” said the King; and to this brutal joke 
sacrificed an innocent man. In such a country there can be no 
security for life. 

When Athens was in its splendour, there arose that detest- 
able class of men, who gained their livelihood by informing 
again the best and worthiest of their fellow citizens, and holding 
out to the rapacity of a sovereign mob, the temptation of a rich 
forfeiture. It should never be forgotten by those, who are disposed 
to admire a democratic government, that the word sycophant had 
its origin in the most popular of all democracies. 


Nicephemus and Aristophanes, public functionaries, were 
accused of malversation. On some change in the government, 
they were imprisoned, and secretly made away with without a 
trial. Their property was confiscated. The amount disappoint- 
ing the greedy accusers, a prosecution was institued against the 
brother of the widow of Aristophanes for embezzling the sum that 
was deficient. What is the language of his advocate upon his 
trial? An appeal to feelings of justice and generosity? No: he 
plainly intimates the rapacity of the jadges “I know how difficult 
it will be be,” he says “to refate the received opinion of the 
great riches of Nicophemus, The present scarcity of money in 
the city, andthe wants of the treasury which the forfeitare has 
been calculated upon to supply, will operate against me.”’+ 





» Burckhardt's Travels in Nubia, v. Ist, p. 94, Quarterly Review, 
No. 44 p. 457.—t Mitford’s History of Greece, vol. 5. p. 96, 
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During the reign of terror in France, men were put to death 
for relationship to saspected persons, for acquaintance with the 
condemned, for having wept at the death of the King, anda thou- 
sand vague and trivial offences. 

Thus unlimited despotism. and uncontrolled democracy are 
found to be equally unfavourable to the existence of civil liberty. 
The examples I have adduced are extreme cases; but in every 
state, where either the monarch, the aristocracy, or the multitude, 
is allowed to have too much power, civil liberty is incomplete: 
that is to say, a subject of such a government cannot be sure that 
even when he obeys all the laws, he may not be taxed or impri- 
soned by arbitrary mandate, witness the gabelle and the Bastile 
of the French monarchy ; the prisons of Venice; and the banish- 
ments of Florence. All these states were professedly under the Go- 
vernment of Laws, bat to some of their citizens these Laws were 
but a shield of paper. It may, however, geherally he observed, that 
the violations of justice in a monarchy are more frequent; ina 
democracy, more striking. It seems more natural and tolerable 
that a King, revered as a kind of superior being, should oppress 
a slave, than that an assembly of freemen should maltreat an 
equal, 

Let us now see how Cixi! Liberty is provided for in England. 
It is declared by the King, in’"Magna Charta, the earliest and the 
best Law upon our statute book, thot no freeman shall be any 
way destroyed, unless by the jodgment of his peers, or the 
law of the land —“ Nullus liber home aliquo modo destruatur, nisi 
per legale judicium parium suerwn, aut per legem terra.” This 
admirable Law, however, was frequently violated in times 
of disorder. It was renewed very frequently ; but notwith- 
standing these renewals, and the claims of the Petition of Right, 
the subject had no effectual remedy against wrong, till a law of 
Charles IT. provided means for an easy ¢xecution of the ancient 
writ of Habens Corpus. This act, well known by the name of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, commands, that upon written complaint from 
or on behalf of any person confined in prison, except on a charge 
of high treason or felony, the Lord Chancellor and the Judges 
shall, upon pain of forfeiting the sum of 600/. deliver a writ, or- 
dering him to be breught into court. The writ is to be delivered, 
and the prisoner is to be brought into court within twenty days; 
and if his offence is bailable, he is to be charged upon offering 
bail, and entering into a recognizance to appear at his trial. If 
his offence is charged as treason or felony, and if the prosecution 
is not followed up within the second term after his commitment, 
he is to be discharged. If no offence is specified in the warrant 
of commitment, his imprisonment is illegal, and he must be in- 
stantly discharged. Besides this protection, the Judges go into the 
country twice every year, with a commission of gaol-delivery for 
clearing all the prisons. These securities, however, availed 
not against James II. whe employed the island of St. Nicholas, 
in Plymouth harbour, for a state prison, in the same manner as 
Cromwell had before made use of the isle of Jersey. From the 
Revolution, however, the Act of Habeas Corpus, when in opera- 
tion, has always been found of power to protect the subject. Of 
the suspensions of that law, I shall speak bereafter ; I would now 
remark only, that the suspensions prove the practical efficacy of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, as much as the renewals of Magna Charta 
prove the practical inefficacy of that greatcompact. All the pre- 
cautions taken to prevent arbitrary imprisonment, however, would 
be nothing, if the trial when it took place could be unfairly and 
oppressively conducted. To prevent so dreadful an evil, we have 
the institution of trial by jury. The sheriff, a man of substance 
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in the county, returns from twelve to twenty-three freeholders 
(usually men of property), to serve as a Grand Jury. To them 
the bill of indictment, or accusation, is preferred; they examine 
witnesses in sipportof it; and unless they find probable grounds 
to proceed upon, the bill of indictment is thrown out, and the 
prosecution cannot be persisted in. To form the second, or Petty 
Jury, who are to try the cause, the sheriff returns the names of a 
number of freholders, not less than forty-eight, nor more than se- 
venty-two, The names are put into a glass, and twelve first 
drawn form the jury. At this period, the prisoner may challenge 
any whom he can reasonably accuse of partiality, or whose cha- 
racters have been degraded by the sentence of a court of justice. 
In treason, he may challenge peremptorily thirty-five. When the 
trial is over, the twelve jurymen remain inclosed together without 
separating or conferring with others, till they can deliver an un- 
animous verdict. 


Nothing can appear less perfect in theory than the institu- 
tion of trial by jury. What can be more liable to abuse, it may 
be said, than the choice given to the sheriff, an officer appointed 
by the crown?) What more prejudicial to an accused person 
than the previous decision of twenty-three men of wealth and 
figure, formed upon hearing one side of the question only? What 
more likely to create confusion of right and wrong, than to re- 
quire an unanimous verdict, and thus make the guilt or inno- 
cence of a prisoner depend on the mental incapacity, the moral 
obstinacy, or even the physical strength of a single juror? These 
objections I shall not attempt to answer; the veneration which 
the English have for trial by jury, like the admiration they enter- 
tain for Shakespeare, must be taken asa practical proof of its 
excellence ; and it would be as absurd to attempt to demonstrate 
that a people long free attribute their freedom to a slavish insti- 
tution, as to endeavoar, like Voltaire, to prove that a people 
long civilized adore barbarous and ridiculous poetry. It must 
be admitted, however, with respect to trial by jury, that it is liable 
to be perverted in bad times, and that the condemnation of Syd- 
ney was as violent an act, if not more so, than the attainder of 
Strafford. But, since the Revolution, the general respect that has 
prevailed for right and justice, has prevented abuse, and, upon 
the’ whole, juries have kept the balance very even between the 
safety of government and the liberty of the subject. 


Trial by the jary leaves, properly speaking, but little power 
to the judge. When the trial is over, the judge recapituiates the 
evidence, and explains the law upon the subject. The decision 
upon the fact is left entirely to the jury. This arrangement, the 
best ever imagined, leaves nothing to the judge but what is ab- 
solutely required, and cannot easily be abused. For it is neces- 
sary that some one present should have that knowledge of the 
laws, which can only be acquired by long and exclusive study : 
and itis much better that he should speak on the trial, than that 
he should assist at the decision ; for numbers are ready at the bar 
to observe lest he misrepresent the law. 


Notwithstanding this proper division, juries in the time of 
Charles Il. were controuled and dictated to by court judges, 
who were appointed and removed, in proportion to their subser- 
viency. To prevent this, an act passed, carly in the reign of 
King William, providing that judges should be appointed during 
good behaviour, and should be removeable ouly by addresses 
from both Houses of Parliament; an act which completely an- 
swered its purpose of making the judicial power independent of 
the executive, and gave an authority to the name and character 
of an English judge, which it had never before possessed. We 
must never forget, however, that there is yet another security 
which is, perhaps, more valuable than any. The trial is public, 
and the accused is brought face to face with his accuser, before 
the country. 


Security of property is also well provided for. By alaw of 
Edward I. it was enacted, that no aids or taxes should be taken 
from the subject, but by common assent of the realm. What this 
means we shall see, iu a following chapter, It having been found, 
notwithstanding this law, that the King, by means of ihe Star 
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Chamber, was able to impose arbitrary penalties, it was enacted 
n the !aw which abolished that tribunal, that it should not be 
lawful for the King in covwscil, by English bill, or any arbitrary 
way whatsoever, to cal! 1a question the property of the subject. 


The courts of Westminster-hall, the circuit of the judges in 
the country, the body of the magistrates consisting of the princi- 
pal gentlemen of the county in which they act, giving their per- 
petual attendance at-home, and meeting in quarter and petty 
sessions, to administer the law gratuitously*, are all instruments 
engaged in executing that great article of the Great Charter,— 
“We will not deny nor delay, nor sell right or justice to any one.”” 
We have reason to rejoice in the observation of Delolme, who 
remarked with pleasure, within the precincts of the Kin¢’s resi- 
dence at Windsor, inscribed in an enclosed space ;—** Whoever 
trespasses on these grounds, will be prosecuted according tolaw ;” 
thus claiming for the King, the common security of the poorest 
cottager in the land. Nor has it ever been found, that the ex- 
alted station of the royal family have ever enabled them to tres- 
pass on the property, or disturb the private rights of individuals. 


It may not be uninteresting to the reader, to read an ac- 
count of two cases in which the poor man, with the law on his 
side, triumphed over the pretensions of the highest persons in 
the kingdom. The first is the more curious, as a relation of it 
is contained in a Letter of Lord Thurlow to a nephew of Mr. 
Justice Foster, It was a prosecution against the Princess Amelia, 
for stopping up a foot-path in Richmond Park. 

“Dear Sir, 

“I write, at the hazard of your thinking me imperti- 
nent, to give you the pleasure of hearing that of your uncle, which, 
in all probability, you will not hear from him; I mean the great 
honour and general esteem which he has gained, or rather accu- 
mulated, bv his inflexible and spirited manner of trying the Rich- 
mond cause, which has been so long depending, and so different- 
ly treated by other judges. You have heard what a deficiency 
there was of the special jury, which was imputed to their back- 
wardness to serve a prosecution against the Princess. He has 
fined all the absentees 20/. a-piece. They made him wait two 
hours, and, at last, resort to a tales, When the prosecutors had 
gone through part of their evidence, Sir Richard Lloyd, who went 
down on the part of the Crown, said, that it was needless for 
them to go on upon the right, as the Crown was not prepared to try 
that, this being an indictment which could not possibly determine 
it, because the obstruction was charged to be in the parish of 
Wimbleton, whereas it was, in truth, in Mortlake. which was a 
distinct parish from Wimbjeton. They maintained their own 
poor, upheld their own church, and paid tithes to their own par- 
Son; and Domesday Book mentions Mortlake. On the other 
side, it was said, that Domesday Book mentions it as a baron’s 
fee, and not as a parish ; and that the survey in the time of Hen- 
ry VIII. mentions Wimbleton eum capellis suis annexis, and also, 
that a grant of it in the time of Edward VI. makes a provision of — 
tithes for the ‘vicar, to officiate in the chapel of Mortlake. The 
judge turned to the jury, and said, he thought they were come 
there to try a right, which the subject claimed to a way through 
Richmond Park, and not to cavil about little law objections, 
which have no relation to that right. He said, it is proved to he 
in Wimbleton parish; but it would have been enough, if the 
place, in which the obstruction was charged, had been only re- 
pated to be in Wimbleton, because the defendant and jury must 
have been as sensible of that reputation, as the prosecutors; but 
had it not been so, he should have thought it below the honour of 
the Crown, after this business had been depending three assizes, 
to send one of their select council, not to try the right, but to 
hinge upon so small a point as this. Upon which Sir Richard 
Lloyd made a speech, setting forth the gracious disposition of the 





* [have inserted this word, as we hear the unpaid magistrates so 
highly praised for disinteres'edness, They have power, however, for 
their trouble, and a power which the barous of old struggled so bard te 
possess and exercise, 
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King in suffering this cause to be tried, which he could have sup- 
pressed with a single breath, by ordering a nolle prosequi to be en- 
tered. The judge said, he was not of that opinion. The subject 
is interested in such indictments as these, for continuing nuisances, 
and can have no remedy but this, if their rights be encroached 
upon; wherefore he should think it a denial of justice to stop a 
prosecution for a nuisance which his whole prerogative docs not 
extend to pardon. After which, the evidence was gone through ; 
and the judge summed up shortly, but clearly, for the pro- 
secutors.* 


It gave me, who am a stranger to him, great pleasure to 
hear, that we have one English judge, whom nothing can tempt 
or frighten, ready and able to hold up the laws of his country, as 
a great shicld of the rights of the people. 1 presume it will give 
you still greater to hear, that your friend and relation is that 
judge : and that is the only apology I have to make for troubling 
you with this, 

I am, dear Sir, 


Your most humble Servant, 


} E. THURLOW. 


Fig-Tree Court, tnner Temple, 
(Life of Sir M. Foster, p. 85.) 


April 11, 1758. 





The other case is related of the father of Mr. Horne Tooke, 
a poulterer, in London. 


“As Mr. Horne lived in Newport-Street, he was, of course, 
a near neighbour to his roval highness, Frederic Prince of Wales, 
father to His present Majesty, who then kept his court at Lei- 
cester House. Some of the officers of the household, imagining 
that an outlet towards the market would be extremely conveni- 
ent to them, as well as the inferior domestics, orders were im- 
mediately issued for this purpose. Accordingly, an adjoining 
wail was cut throuch, and a door placed in the opening, without 
any cercmony whatsoever, notwithstanding it was a palpable en- 
croachment on, and violation of, the property of a private indivi- 
dual. Inthe midst of this operation, Mr. Horne appeared, and 
calmly remonstrated against so glaring an act of injustice, as the 
brick partition actual appertained to him, and the intended tho- 
roughfare would lead through, and consequently depreciate the 
value of his premises. 

It soon appeared, however, that the representations of a 
dealer in geese and turkies, although backed by law and rea- 
son, had but little effect on those, who acted in the name, and, in 
this instance, abused the authority of a prince, who was proba- 
bly unacquainted with the circumstances of the transaction. 


, 


On this, he appealed from “ the insolence of office ’’ to the jus- 
tice of his country ; and to the honour of our municipal jurispru- 
dence, the event proved different from what it would have 
been. perhaps, in any other kingdom of Europe; for a tradesman 
of Westminster triumphed over the heir-apparent of the English 
crown, and orders were soon after issued for the removal of the 
obnoxious door.”—Life of Horne Tooke, vol. i. p. 11. 





Iron Bridges. —Our readers will learn with pleasure that the 
iron-bar bridge, measuring 437 feet between the points of sus- 
pension, erected last sammer over the Tweed near Paxton Ford, 
about six miles above Berwick, by Captain S. Brown, R. N. 
proves of such adyantage to the country, that on ascertaining the 
cost of this bridge, the trustees and gentlemen of the county in- 
terested in the work have, with proper liberality, voted the Cap- 
tain 1000 guineas over and above his estimate. Captain Brown, 
we understand, is now far advanced in the erection of a mer 
of suspension, on the same principle, west from Newhaven, near 
Edinburgh, which is to extend 700 feet into the sea. and will 
admit of steam-vessels and other craft coming alongside at low 
water. The difficalty and danger, therefore, of landing in the 
surf upon this ragged part of coast will in future be avoided. The 
expense of this operation will be a mere trifle when compared 
with an erection of masonry.—Scotsman. 





* The Defendant was convicted. See Burr. 908, 909, 
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London, June 30, 1821.—The French mail of the 26th instant 
arrived yesterday in due course. We find a paragraph from 
Genoa in the JourNat pes Desats, stating that the combined 
forces of Austria and Naples had landed at Palermo on the 31st 
of May. Their presence, it was hoped, would put an end to the 
anarchy which reigned throughout Sicily, where every commune 
governed itself, and all higher authority was disregarded. The 
French Papers contain no other foreign news. In the Court of 
Peers, on Monday last, an incident appeared worthy remarking. 
M. Berville, counsel for one of the prisoners, took occasion to 
broach the doctrine, that to dethrone the reigning Sovereign for 
a time was not “to change the order of succession.” The Court 
appears to have been (not unnaturally) thrown into astonishment 
and confusion by this sally. The Chancellor, in terms less com- 
posed perhaps than so grave a personage might have adopted in 
some other countries, said to the prisoner, “You may perceive 
that the indignation of the Court has manifested itself in too 
forcible a manner not to induce you to abandon such a principle 
atonce.” The unfortunate counsellor felt this rebuke, and simi- 
lar ones from individual members of the Court, so sensibly, that 
his nerves gave way, and in a few minutes he was carried by the 
gens d’arms ina fainting fit out of the Chamber. 


Greek Insurrection.—Letters from Vienna of the 16th, com- 
municate intelligence from Bucharest of the 3d instant, with fur- 
ther details of the state of the Greek insurrection in that quarter, 
From a country where no gazettes or official reports are published, 
all intelligence must be received with distrust, and no statements 
believed without some internal evidence of their truth, It seems 
probable, however, from these letters, that the horrible cruelties 
committed by the Turks on entering Bucharest, when all the 
Greeks they could succeed in capturing were impaled alive, have 
awakned a spirit in the adjoining provinces of Bosnia and Servia, 
which may still find fall employment for the Turkish army in the 
northern provinces, and even raise the sinking fortunes of Ypsi- 
lanti. The Servians are said to have attacked and destroyed on 
the Danube, between Porowitz and Kladora, a Turkish battalion 
of 800 men who were on their march to join the main army, 
Ypsilanti, it is now stated, has entrenched himself at Tergowischi, 
where he was daily joined by large numbers of recruits, irritated 
by the barbarities and depredations of the Turks. Near Bucha- 
rest, which is the head-quarters of the Turkish army, a force of 
22,000 men, of whom one-half arevcavalry, is encamped. They 
only awaited the arrival of Jussuf, Pasha of Ibrail, from Jassy, 
to attack the main body of the Greeks. Letters received by 
Greek houses at Vierma, represent the state of affairs in a much 
more favorable light for their countrymen; augmenting the ex- 
tent. of the insurrection in that part of Turkey, and describ- 
ing the Turkish army as without discipline, and in danger of 
being cut off from its resources. We believe, however, from a 
comparison of statements, that, north of the Danube, the chances 
of war are, in its present stage, against the Greeks, though the 
imposing Turkish foree employed against them proves that their 
strength cven there is greater than had been imagined. 


Advices from Constantinople to the 3d of June were received 
yesterday, at which date the embargo on foreign vessels laden 
with corn still continued. The Treasury, however, purchased 
with prompt payment all that was offered. The armanents were 
proceeding with great activity, particularly in the arsenal, and 
new fortifications were erecting on the Bosphorus. From this it 
would appear that a visit from the Greek fleet is held by the Divan 
to bea possible contingency. No fresh intelligence from the 
Morea had been received at Constantinople. Information had 
arrived of the proceedings at Smyrna, which ted to an immediate 
order from the Turkish Government to the Pasha of Cesarea, to 
take the city under bis protection, and, above all, to consult the 
safety of the foreigners residing there. A similar injanction was 
transmitted to the civil authorities of Smyrna, 


Population Returns.—Scarely any of the Population returns 
have yet been published for Scotland. Stirling contains 7333 in- 
habitants. Surplus of females, 563. Increase since 1811, 1513. 
Half the males are under 20, and half the females under 24. 
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SONG OF THE PATRIOT ARMY IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


WRITTEN BY A LADY IN 1817. 


Arise! arise, ye sons of Ind! 

Gird ou the sword! the buckler bind ! 
Hark, hark! ’tis Freedom’s call : 

Her casque is on; her bolt is driven; 

It shakes the earth, it splits the heaven, 
Jt points the tyrant’s fall. 

Up, brothers! up: up, one and all! 
Up, up! aud follow Glory’s star, 
Where Mina leads ; where Bolivar! 

Speed, speed, to arms! ye Patriots, speed ! 
He that hath soul to feel the right ; 

He that hath soul for Truth to fight, 
For Liberty to bleed, 

Seize, seize the sword! mount, mount the steed ! 
Sweep on, sweep on to righteous war, 
Where Mina leads; where Bolivar! 

Now is the sword of vengeance blest; 
For it shall succour the opprest; 
For it shall bruise the tyrant’s crest, 
And break the bigot’s chain. 
Who wiill not dare in such a cause! 
Who, who will shrink ; who, who will pause 
To ’stablish Truth’s eternal laws, 
And Freedom’s endless reign? 
Who will not bleed, who will not die 
For Justice, Vengeance, Liberty? 
Who will not follow Glory’s star, 
Where Mina leads; where Bolivar? 


As swell your shouts, qs flash your swords, 
As sounds your gathering tread, 
The thrones of Europe's distant Lords 
Shall quake with dread. 
And the glad people shall rejoice ; 
For they shall kuow Redemption’s voice ; 
And, mocking, they shall ery, 
**Up, tyrants! up; the steed prepare! 
“* Let him be sure, and fleet as air ! 
** Speed, speed! Red Veugeance’ arm is bare; 
“The sword is on her thigh. 
** Speed, speed! The summons splits the sky, 
“Of Justice! Vengeance! Liberty! 
** And shouting Earth hath bless’d the war, 
** Which Mina leads ; which Bolivar.” 





F, W—. 
FRAGMENT 


WRITTEN ON HEARING A LADY DENOUNCE AS HIGHLY WICKED AND 


SINFUL, THE EXCURSIONS OF THE LABOURING CLASSES 
UPON THE RIVER ON A SUNDAY. 


Borne on the sparkling water’s rapid flow, 
The pale mechanic feels his bosom glow ; 
With rapture gazes on the passing scene, 
Joy in his looks, and brightness in his mien; 
So lovely is the view, he scarce can deem 
It_any other than a morning dream ; 

d while his spirit revels thus in ease, 

His fever'd frame invites the freshning breeze ; 
On land now set, he treads the verdant field, 
And culls the choicest flowers its treasures yield ; 
Or saunters by the hedge of hawthorn-bloom, 
Inhaling with delight its sweet perfume. 

Who with a heart, that e’er responsive beat 
To the torn breast, of sorrow doom’d the seat? 
Who with a heart, that true to Nature’s plan, 
Feels for the sufferings of his fellow man, 

Would seek to rob this poor wretch of his joy, 

And all his heartfelt happiness destroy ; 

Would call his love of Nature’s vernal smile 

A sin most deadly, and a crime most vile? 
Perchance immur’d for six long tedious days, 
Where ne’er the sun had cheer’d him with its rays; 
But in its stead, a hot and glaring flame 

From out a furnace, scorch’d his languid frame ; 
So close the room, that not a breath of air, 

But from the window crevice enter’d there. 

©! pamper’d prelates pause ere ye condemn 
The weekly pleasures of these way-worn men, 
Nor dare to brand them with the curse of Heaven, 
For being joyful one day out of seven, 
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What says your master’s code? Go search it thro’, 

You'll find humility’s a virtue too. 

No more: let them that love the emerald plain, 

The whisp’ring streamlet, or the pathless main, 

Indulge their love, though fanatics may frown, 

Fat churchmen threaten, or old women groan; 

To Nature's blessing every tribute pay, 

Neglect them not—‘‘ T’ enjoy is to obey.” T. BR. 





> We have been favoured with the following excellent jee d’esprit, by 
a gentleman who informs us that itis the production of a youth 


not yet fonrteen years of age. 


THE ROCHDALE VICAR; OR, FISH, FLESH, AND FUWL,* 


The Arch Cook at Lambeth four dishes has sent, 
To please us at Rochdale: how kind! 

The first was plain Wray, with a sauce of content; 
The second was venison Hinp. 


The next that he sent was a very fine Drake; 
A dainty nice fowl in its way: 

On the clerical Chairman no comments I'll make, 
For a brute is the best judge of Hay. 


We have had a full feast, of FisH, FLEsH, and FowL; 
But, alas! they have ail pass’d away: 

The parish of Rochdale sow grumble and growl, 
For no one can relish orp Hay. 





* “Wray,” “Hind,” “Drake,” and “Hay,” are the names of the 


four successive Vicars of Rochdale. 


TO THE MOST DESOLATE WOMAN IN THE WORLD. 





(Written some years since by Counsellor Phillips.) 
But lo! a wanderer, far away, 
Neglected and reviled, 
Yon exile mourns her only stay, 
Her own, her darling child, 
Mothers of England, when at night. 
Upon the bended knee, 
Your heart invokes a God of Light 
To guard your children’s infancy, 
Oh! spare one pitying prayer for her, 
The widowed, childless, royal wanderer! 
Her sire in a foreign land was laid, 
While Glory mourn’d her brother ; 
Her nuptial wreath just bloom’d, to fade; 
O'er life’s sad ruin bat one ray stray’d; 
Still, still she was a mother, 
And though a pilgrim, and alone, 
The heir, and outcast, of a throne, 
Lured from her own, her native home, 
The home of early life, 
And doom’d in stranger-realms to roam, 
A widow! yet a wife! 
Still one sweet vision every woe beguiled, 
Still Hope’s bright angel pointed to her child. 
And still, when hell and earth combined 
To stain her spotless fame, 
Where faded appetite resign’d 
The victim up to shame; 
And nearly had her royal blood 
Extiagnuished with its sacred flood 
Th’ accusing altar’s flame! 
Still through the storm that rainbow-vision smiled, 
Stil! Hope’s bright angel pointed to her child, 
Departed spirit! beam thy light 
On thy poor mather’s tears ; 
Starless, and dreary, is the night 
Of her declining years; 
See her, of every hope bereft, 
How desolate, how lone: 
All that hate her only left, 
And all that loved her, gone: 
Friend, father, mother, brother brave. 
Are now with thee in the silent grave. 
Poor wanderer! in thy heart's distress. 
God pity thee! 
How rayles is thy wretchedness ! 
How desolate thy royalty! 
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Sketches of Endia. 


WRITTEN BY AN OFFICER, FOR FIRE-SIDE TRAVELLERS 
. AT HOME. 








Among the last supply of New Publications that reached us from 
England, we received a small octavo volume, under the title given 
above, with the perusal of which we have been much gratified. There 
is an air of high English feeling mingled with patriotism and piety that 
pervades the whole Work, and do great honor to the head and the heart 
ofits Author, The style and manner of its execution will be best ap- 
preciated by the Selections we have made from its pages ; and although 
it might be objected to some of them, that they are deficient in novelty 
as describing scenes and circumstances too near to us, yet, on the 
other hand, it may be said, that nothing is more useful than to be in- 
formed of the impressions made on others by scenes and events which 
cease to interest us sufficiently because of their very familiarity. The 
following are the Extracts which we have made, as among the most 
striking and interesting portions of the Volume :— 





First Visit to Calcutta, 


T sailed from Madras early in June, 1819, for Calcutta. A fine 
steady breeze carried us, in four days, to the pilot station at the mouth 
of the Hooghly. 


After au Englishman has passed a year on the burning soil of India, 
as he again treads the deck of an English vessel, listens to, and looks 
upon her brave and active crew, feels her bounding over the ocean, and 
thinks of his home and the wooden walls which defend it, he has a throb 
of heart-felt delight and innocent pride, which none but a Briton ean 
know. The sea is his element, it encircles, it guards his native land; 
it bears him forth, from pole and pole, to do her pleasure, to carry out 
the frait of her labour, and bring her back the produce of distant lands ; 
it bears him to protect her friends, to assail her enemies, or to do her 
blessed errands of charity and peace; it brings him home to her with 
the rich harvests of wealth and glory, or the yet richer of gratitude ; and 
in an English vessel, let him sail on what sea he will, the fancies of the 
little family circle round his fire-side at home can follow him—can see 
him in the little cabin they perhaps visited before his ship set sail, and 
can well remember and recall those faces reund him, ia which their 
quick affection had seen or fancied the traits of kindness or of feeling. 


* On the eastern bank of the Hooghly about one hundred miles from 
its mouth, stands the cityof Caleutta. Itis nearly six miles iv length, 
the breadth, however, is iu no part very considerable. The bold reach 
of the river, atthe head of which Calcutta stands, is, from the villas and 
gardens on its banks, styled the G-rden-Reach, and is as truly beautiful 
as its name would prepare you to find it. Spacious and elegant houses, 
shrubberies, and lawns, give to the cheerful scene an ait both of costli- 
ness and taste. 


As you approach Chandpan! Ghant, and see a large, regniar, and 
handsome fortress, a palace-like looking government-house,a wide and 
grand esplanade, many magnificent houses on one side of it, and a range 
of stately edefices beyond it, a little above this Ghant, an anchorage 
crowded with shipping, aud a close builc city, containing upwards of 
eighty thousand houses, whatever your expectations may have been, they 
are surpassed. 


A friend sent his servant and a boat for me. Nothing, at first, can 
be more striking than the difference both of costume and manner be- 
tween the Native domestics of Calcutta and Madras. A robe fitting 
closely round the bey, but loose and long below ; wide sleeves, hanging 
open from the lower or fore arm; large full trowsers; slippers; tur- 
bans sitting flat and close to the top of the head, but with several narrow 
projecting folds, half shading the neck and face, is the universal dress, 
In speaking, they join and lift the hands, bending forward with a selicit- 
ing and respectful look, They none of them speak English; are re- 
markably clean in their dress and persons, and gracefal in their motions. 


Although Calcutta contained ahome, and avery precious one for 
me, I have only engaged you, reader, to accompany an nakgown travel- 
ler; and shall therefore speak of Calcutta as a stranger to any other 
residence than an hotel. Here is my first difficulty,—in India 
there are some houses of public entertainment; but, to speak 
generally, they are not considered respectable, nor are they, except up- 
der a pressing necessity, resorted to by gentlemen. This is not so 
strange as it at first appeats, mor does iu arise from the hospitality of 
oar countrymen in India, which, great as it allowedly is, has much 
less influence over this state of things than they perhaps imagine. [tis 
right to clear this up, because a gentleman and a traveller landing at 
Calcutta, without letters of introduction, would fiod himself much at a 
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loss, and placed, moreover, in rather a mortifying situation. Our con. 
nection with India is not a colonial one. We have settlements on the 
coasts ; but we rule over an empire by the agency of Native servants and 
soldiers, who are subjected to the authority and guidance of governors, 
generals, collectors, judges, and other officers, civil and military; all 
British, and of British appointment. It is never, therefore, that gen- 
tlemen in the service of the Company can land at any of the Presiden- 
cies without an appointed place to go to. King’s officers have their 
barracks ; merchants their correspondents; captains of ships their friends, 
or the purchasers of their investments, or else they hire houses; and to 
individuals of any of these classes, if they have private letters to a pro- 
tector, his doors are thrown open here, as they would be elsewhere at 
a distance from the mother country. Taverns, therefore, are principal- 
ly resigned to such merchants ship-officers, of junior rank, as get a few 
days’ leave on shore and have no other resource. The wecessary conse 
quence is, they pay extravagantly, and fare badly. A stranger is cer- 
tainly much surprised, both at the number and shape of the equipages 
he meets on the fashionable drive, at sun-set. Many hundred coaches, 
chariots, barouches, curricles, tilburries, and hwnble gigs, give, by his 
familiarity with the sight of such conveyances, an air of England; and, 
by his ever associating the possession of them with rank or easy circum= 
tances, one of splendour. But a something, in black coachmen dressed 
in muslins and turbans, inferior cattle, awkward driving, and harness 
ill put together, in spite of many handsome and some English-built car- 
riages, tells the eye that much willlong be wanting before the chariot 
and pair, on the Calcutta course, can vie with that of Hyde-Park. The 
young dashers, in their tilbaries, who instruct their servants in the art 
of cleaning and putting-to, and drive themselves, perhaps contrive a 
closer resemblance to English style, than the elder and more sensibly in- 
dolent residents trouble themselves to effect. 


As for the number of conveyances, the European in India is carri- 
ed, according to his faucy or means, wherever he has to go; and hardly 
ever walks, either for pleasure or business, a thousand yards, 


Many of the Armenian and Native merchants adopt our carriages 
and imitate our manners in some particulars, althongh retaining their own 
costume: so that you may see the high-pointed cap of the one, and the 
turban of the other, in landaus or harouches, built after the make of 
Long-Acre. At the farthest extremity of the course you may often 
chance to meet a son of Tippoo’s wrapped in shawls, and lolling in a 
phaeton; and you see Native merchauts continually in gigs or on horse- 
back. 


As the evening closes in, the crowds of carriages disperse; and 
about half an hour after, you see the giare of torches im all directions 
lighting the coaches and palanquins, hurrying along te the splendid en- 
tertainments, of which there is a constant succession among the opuleat 
and luxurious inhabitants of Calcutta. At twelve, you may see them 
returning home; and, if the oppressive heat drives you, as it often does 
to the roof or balcony of your honse for air, soon after, when all is dark 
and silent round you, the cry of jackails, suddenly and wildly breaking 
forth, then ceasing, then again nearer or close to yon, may be 
distinctly heard. You are then reminded that this city is the quick 
growth of acentury; that, where they are, it is still half jungle; 
that, at Chowringhee, where you now stand in a spacious veran- 
dah, supported by lofty grecian pillars, only sixty short years ago 
the defenceless villagers could scarce bar out the prowling. tigers 
and that, were this city to become suddenly depopulated, in sixty 
more these perishable palaces of timber, brick, and chunam would 
totally disappear, and rank vegetation conceal the very ground they 
stand upon: Such a fate, however, is not to be apprehended for 
Calcutta. Long after our interest in it, as Englishmen, may have ceased 
by the entire loss of our Indian possessions as governors, it will conti- 
nue a populons, powerful, and wealthy city. Althongh we do not admit 
of colonization in India, a class of Natives connected with us by blood, 
language, habits, education, and religion, is rapidly growing into 
consequence, im point of numbers, " possessions, awakened* desires 
enlarged and enlightened views. They are the small merchants, the 
shop-keepers, the citizens, in fact of our Presidencies. They are-shat out 
from the service of the Company; bat that they are the subjects of the 
Company must never be forgotten. The British blood and the Native blood 
in their veius are alike hatefal to them; for the Englishman and the 
Hindoo alike disclaim them: bat as the light of knowledge beams apow 
them, they see and feel that “honour and shame from no condition rise.” 
The revolution of a few short years will fearfully increase their numbers ; 
and, if the moral and mental improvement of this class, now reckoning 
in it many men of ta’ent, integrity, and piety, keeps pace with that in- 
crease, we must not expect, nor onght we to wish, that they should look 
upon themselves as out-casts, without a country they dare call their 
own; without the common privileges of free-born men; without eligibi- 


: lity to honor, wealth, or usefulness; or to auy share ia the government 


of themselves. 
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Education of the Natives. 


There are two establishments for the education of Natives, under 
the protection and patronage of the government,—one a college for Ma- 
hometan, the other for Hindoo youth; where they are instructed by 


Moonshees and Pundits in their respective learning and laws, that they. 


may be qualified to fill petty offices in the Courts of Justice, or Cutcherrys 
when of an age to serve the Company. 


I visited both. There was a something in the venerable Mahomedan 
teachers and in the good-looking, graceful, and intelligent scholars, 
far more interesting and pleasing than the Hindoo college, with its dull 
brain-encumbered pundits and their plodding students, could present. 
There is a dignity in the very sound of the Arabic language, and a mil- 
low richness in the Persian, which commands the attention, and charm 
the ear of a person unacquainted with their import. Their Koran their 
historians, their Sadi, their Hafiz, do not seem, nor are they removed 
so immeasurably from our way of thinking as the sacred commentaries 
and fabulous histories of Hindoo authors. 


There are also in Calcutta many institutions for charitable pur- 
poses, and forthe support and education of poor unfriended youth, 
European and half cast. And this city is, moreover, distinguished by 
a liberal and Christian spirit, to reform the system of education in na- 
tive schoois, wherever our influence extends. Not only are there many 
entirely under the superintendance of the regular clergy of the estab- 
lishment, or missionary Christian ministers of other denominations, but 
the wealthy and public spirited natives themselves, adopt and encour- 
age the use of our school books in the innumerable native schools, over 
which they exercise a control we could not attempt. It is true, they 
will only admit such small tracts of elementary knowledge, as set forth 
the plain truths in geography, natural philosophy, and the sciences ; 
also our abridgements of history, ana’ beauties of morality. But if they 
will so teach them while children, can they preverit them when men, 
from casting off the delusions and errors of past ages? Can they, 
when, by teaching them plain truths, they have undermined the clumsy 
fabric of that idolatry on which they leaned when they only learned 
the fables, and falsehoods connected with it? can they prevent them, [ 
ask, from eagerly and earnestly inquiring “who will show us any 
good?” and can they prevent the ministers of the Gospel from show- 
ing them Christ crucified for the sins of an apostate and rebellious 
world, and inviting them to drink freely at the wells of salvation? 


The adamantine chain of cast is that obstacle to the spread of Gos- 
pel truth, on which many sincere and devout men, whose hearts overflow 
with Christian love to mankind, look with a sort of hopeless desponden- 
cy as impassable,—as never to be broken down by human efforts: now, 
it is to burst open this barrier that I would see human means courageously 
applied; nor are they, under the Divine blessing, inadequate to the task. 
A general use of printed (I do not mean religious) tracts in their 
schools, and @ general dissemination of them among the people, will, in 
fifty years, do much towards the confounding of these base and cruel 
distinctions, if it be aided by a government which has hitherto showed 
as great a deference for all the privileges of cast, as if it were fettered by 
prejudice or fear, and has long shared with the brahmins the enormous 
profit: arising trom the customary offerings at those pagodas, or sacred 
spots of superstitious resort, whither devout multitudes crowd on pil- 
grimage, or fur some high festival, more or less frequently during their 
fives, according to the distance and sanctity of the spot, the nature of 
their vows, or the extent of their means. 


I am aware that [ have only stated one of many measures, which 
should be adopted with it; nor am [ able, or dare f presume to parsue 
so deep a subject farther; but I may be permitted to remind both the 
believing Christian, and the reasoning Philosopher, that the formidable 
chain of cast is as one of cobweb compared to that chain, by which 
high and low, wise and simple, Englishman and Hindoo, are alike bound, 
till it pleaseth All-powerful and Pitiful Mercy to set us free. 


I was present at the examination of many hundred native boys, se- 
lected from different schools, entirely under the superintendance, pa- 
tronage, and control of natives. 

It was held at the house of a brahmin of great wealth and influence. 
In a quadrangular court, surrounded by piazzas, were assembled about 
five hundred children of all casts ; and these were introduced, by class- 
es, into a large upper room open to the court, supported by numerons 
pillars after the Hindoo fashion, and furnished half in English, half in 
Asiatic taste. 


Many of the senior civil servants of the establishment were present ; 
among them the chief secretary to the government. The hoys were ex- 
amined in reading, writing, arithmetic, and repetition; and they all 
received as prize books, such as are translated by us, printed in our 
presses, and nsed in our schools. The masters, who were all brahmins, 
were rewarded with sums of money, according to the proficiency of the 
scholars selected from their respective schools for the occasion. A pret- 
ty little boy, habited im fine figured muslin, with a row of valuable 
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pearls about his neck, and other rich jewels, probably the ornaments of 
doating mether, took his stand and chance in the class of naked little 
fellows with whom he had been instracted; and was examined, side by 
side, with snany of interior cast. { found that he was the son of the very 
brahmin at whose house this gratifying, and interesting exhibition took 
place. Thus it is, that the shackled Sudra will be lifted up, and learu 
to feel himself a man. 





Levee at Government House— Public Disputations. 


The Bengal troops are certainly finer and larger men than those of 
the coast army, but are not I think so smart looking uader arms; their 
clothing is seldom well fitted, and they do not either move or handie 
their arms with that life, and soldier-like steadiness, observable in the 
Madras Native Enfantry. The body-guard of Calcutta did appear to me 
rather inferior to that of Fort St. George. They are, however, a fine 
body of men, ard on state occasions add greatly to the splendour of the 
scene ; and a levee, or public day at the government-house at Calcutta, 
has such a court air of show an: ceremony as the seat of supreme go- 
vernment should. present. I saw the venerable and noble governor 
general preside at the college disputation for 1819. The hall of audience 
below is a very noble one ; it is paved with dark grey marble, and sup- 
ported by several handsome columns, covered with the most beautifully 
polished chunam. The room above, to which you ascend by a poor ill 
designed staircase, is a very fine one, floored with polished wood, and 
ornamented witl: several rich glass lustres, descending from a painted 
ceiling. 

In a state chair covered with crimson velvet and richly gilt, with a 
groupe of aid-de-camps and secretaries standing behind him, sat the 
Marquis of Hastings. Two servants with state punkahs of crimson 
silk were fanning him, and behind them again were several Native 
servants bearing silver staffs. Next him, on either side, were seated 
the examiners, and below them again, the most distinguished ladies of 
the presidency. Next, in an open space, were two small rostrums for the 
disputants, and chairs for the professors ; the room behind these, and 
fronting the marquis, was quite filled with company, and in the rear of 
all, the body guard was drawn wp in full uniforms of scarlet with naked 
sabres. 


In the tall, and once athletic form, the mauly brow, and weather- 
beaten cheek of the Marquis, you can easily retrace all that he has been 
at the head of a company of British grenadiers ; and can wetl imagine 
him the distinguished young hero of Bunker’s, Hill; while the mildness 
of his look, voice, and manner remind you of that hospitable nobleman ; 
who threw wide his portals to those high-born, but destitute exiles, who 
flying from the storm of blood and anarchy in France, found a retuge 
and a princely one in the house of Moira, 


Of the disputations I shall say nothing ; for, conducted as they are, 
they are no trials of strength, but merely final and public exhibitions of 
such students as have passed through the college, and are reported fit 
for the public service. While it is highly honourable to the’ Company’s 
Civil Service.to consider how many able and eminent men have adorned 
it, a stranger may naturally, and without presamption inquire, whether 
it is sufficiently guarded from the intrusion of the indolent and incapa- 
ble ; for there is evidently no competition. A young man, whois not 
insupportably immoral, immoveably indolent, or stupid to infirmity, is, 
and must be, provided for. [tis true, he wonld not be put in the 
highest line; buat surely, the mere collectorship and magistracy of a 
district is a post most responsible, most important; and to such a 
post he would inevitably attain, to represent England and English- 
men in the eyes of foreigners and subjects. Now, the districts of 
acountry, held on such a tenure as India is, can never be super- 
intended too ably for the interest, the hvwour, and the security 
of our government. Nothing is more false than the notion which 
people in England generally form of the East-Indian returning home ; 
except it be the unsnbstantial dream he himself has of what he is to 
do, say, and be thought of among his couutrymen at home. The 
man who has done his public daty in India well, returns in easy 
circumstances, sits down quietly, followed by the regard and es- 
teem of those who know and appreciate his worth, is soon met by a like 
feeling, and enjoys that consideration among the neighbouring gentle- 
men which he has earned by a long course of official labour abroad. 
The man, who has only sought what is now not often to be found, even 
in India, namely, money, and who returns full of the hopes aud schemes 
of pride and distinction, in the first visit to the Opera or Hyde-Park, 
on the first week’s residence at his country seat, discoveys at once, that 
to enjoy even such pleasures as money places within his reach, he must 
be content to be nameless and unpretending. If he lives to be geen, he 
must be cruelly disappointed; if he lives, on the contrary to see, he 
may be comparatively happy. 


In the conncil-chamber at the government house are the portraits of 
many of our Indian rulers; that of Warren Hastings, in a plain dress, 
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seated carelessly, and looking the English gentleman of rank and talent, 
draws the eyé at once from the gaudy robes of Wellesly, whose govern- 
meut was, in trath, splendid enough to have afforded a plainer represen 
ation of himself, and an uadecorated person. 





The Hindoo Widow.—Hindoos and Mohammedans. 


Look again at theseaged Brahmins in earnestconverse. In the gar- 
den from whence they are passing forth, sits the widow of a respectable 
Native just deceased. She is only twelve years of age, ani was betro- 
thed (no more) to the husband she had but once seen. She has just heard- 
from them how it is expected she shonld honour God, and attain hea- 
ven. Terrified she looks, and is.—The sun shines bright, the earth 
lonks green to her,—she would live, and taste those bounties a merciful 
Creator gives. She mnst uot!—Ere the shadows of eveniug close, her 
ripening form and delicate limbs will be wrapped in flames. Sad nupti- 
als these, to be embraced on the funeral pile by death! yet the horn, 
the drum, the cymbal, and the shouts of a glad multitude, speak joy. 


The mild Hindoo! —the term is mockery. It is insulting the piety, 

itis trifling with the sense of an Englishman, to tell him that the Hin- 
doos are inoffensive and tolerating religianists. Pleased with their 
own attainments in @riental literature, finding their pride flattered by 
all that is respectful and submissive in the manners, and their taste in- 
dulged by all that is pretty aud scenic in the customs of the people of 
India, I verily believe that half the men who have so admiringly pour- 
trayed these nnfortunate idolaters, have deceived themselves, as well as 
others. For my own part, I view the faith of Islam with comparative 
respect. The dregs of the Mussulman population are, to be sure, vile 
enough; but the better class of Mahometans have some knowledge of 
the God of Abraham; and pious Mahometans are to be met with in In- 
dia, who have been permitted to distinguish between the stolen jewel 
and the false stones and tinsel of the Koran; and know that the fasting 
ef the inner man, the cleansing of secret sins, never born into acts, by 
repentance and prayer, are the most precious sacrifices they can offer 
tohim. I cannot but think, and have long believed, that the conver- 
sion of the Mahometan world, whenever it begins, will spread with as- 
tonishing rapidity. ‘* Could Mahometans be satisfied,”’ said a Surdar to 
me, ‘* that Isaac was the child of promise, they would make but a short 
stand for the Koran.” And, as to their sins, they could not make a 
stouter than most of us born in christian countries do, Tam sure T 
may safely add. But the sum of what I mean is, that, as compared with 
Hindoo Worship, that of Mahometans has a plainness, a simplicity, a 
rationality. _— 


Barrackpore and Serampore, 


At Barrackpore, about fifteen miles from Caleutta, the Governor 
General has a country residence, delightfully situated in a park of nn- 
common beauty. A more agreeable retreat from the scene of enslaving 
ceremony and official labour which a government house naturally pre- 
sents, conld not be desired. The park, though small, has advantages 
which are rarely seen combined. On one side of it flows the Hooghly, 
along which you may ride for upwards of a mile, enjoying a fine view 
of a noble reach, extending in one direction about four miles. The op- 
posite bank is here adorned with a thick robe of drooping bamboos, 
overtopped by the stately palm, and feathery cocoannt ; there open with 
a lawn, or garden laid ont round some dwetlings; and immediately in 
front of that part where the house is situated, rises the beantitully clean 
and quiet-looking town of Serampore, a Danish settlement, and the chief 
seat of that baptist mission, over which the venerable, pious, and devot- 
ed Carey presides. How great, and how blessed have been the labours 
of himself and his able brethren, will appear when I state that upwards 
of one hundred schools are under its fostering care: and that, in its 
ever busy presses, the scriptures entire, or separate gospels are printing 
off into sixteen of the languages or dialects of India. The Marquis of 
Hastings, whose eye, from his chamber at Barrackpore, rests every morn- 
ing on the building and gardens of that establishment, must derive great 
inward peace from the consciousness of having always respected and 
encouraged its holy object. 


The park grounds are abont four miles in circumference; and many 
a spot, viewed detachedly, will remind you by large noble trees, pieces 
of water, and winding roads, of park scenery at home. Here is an avia- 
ry in one corner, built after the model of a gothic chapel: it is prettily 
executed, but, I think, a poor conceit ; and must appear an unaccountable 
fancy in the eyes of our Moorish and Hindoo subjects. The collection 
of birds, with the exception of a few rare specimens from the eastward, 
is not at all remarkable, neither is the menagerie near it such a large or 
fine de as you naturally look for in the East. The black panther, the 
wild Cape dog, and the Java pig, with its curions snout protruding Jike 
the proboscis of the elephant, and used in like manner, are the only rare 
animals, It must be owned, however, that no menageric could show, 
in oue cage, a more noble sight than the three full grown royal tigers, 
of enormous size, bere grouped together, 
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Description of the Ruins of Gour, 


Seven hundred and thirty years before Christ, Gour with the capi- 
tal of Bengal or Goura, as the country was then called. 


The extent of its ruins is near fifteen miles in length, by three in 
breadth ; or rather, E should say, the extent of that space on which ruins 
may yet be discovered, and the whole of which was once covered witha 
buildings and crowded with inhabitants, 


But where, you ask, are these ruins? as toiling through bush and 
long grass, now crossi::g a field which some ryot has farmed, now wad- 
ing through pools of water, or ferrying across them, you make your 
way from point to point, and find only the ruins of seven or eight mosques, 
the half broken down walls of a large moorish fortress, and two strik- 
ingly grand and lofty gates of a citadel evidently built by Mahometans ; — 
where are the traces of that city, the date of whose most flourishing 
existence can be followed back to a period of time so awfully remote ;—- 
a period thirteen centuries before the birth of the prophet Mahomet? 
Why here! Enter this rained mosque; look at this block of marble so 
beautifully wrought; observe the Arabic characters so fairly sculptured 
on it. Now pass to the other side; you will see the Sungskrita in- 
scription originally ent upon it, ere the pagoda it long adorned was 
overthrown, to furnish materials for the erection of this mosque, stiled 
by distinction The Golden. The remains of it indeed are very noble ; 
it is faced throughout with the mest precious black marble. Many, how- 
ever, of the inferior mosques are npon the whole in higher preservation ; 
their domes still perfect and lined within by tiles painted of the most 
vivid colours, highly glazed, and probably as bright as the day thev 
were laid on, one of the smallest of these mosques has a tesselated 
pavement of great beanty. 

The gates of the citadel are very grand; one especially is of a 
loftiness and span which forcibly recall the days of Humayoon and 
Acbar, as does yet more powerfully an imperial minar, the'giant top of 
which has fallen in shattered fragments atits feet. ‘This proud monu- 
ment stands in the very centre of these ruins, and fiom its dizzy and 
tottering head your eye may command the whole of that desolate tract 
which the city once covered. The processions, the Moorish squadrons 
with their crowded spears and glittering sabres, the howd«hed elephants, 
matchlock men in a groups over the gateways and on the city wall ; and 
a turbaned throng covering the space below, rise and show you Jennet- 
abad in the sixteenth century, The ruins of this city, and of Gour 
also, have furnished materials buth for building and ornament to Moor- 
shedabad, Maldab, Rajemahl, Dacca, and many other places during 
the last century, and at different periods long before. With some- 
thing like a feeling of disappointment that the traces of Gour should 
be so few, you would leave the spot, your eye yet lingering in its gaze 
till the red soil adhering to your foot seems to exclaim, you are tread- 
ing on the ruins of Gour. This soil is formed of bricks now mouldered 
or crumbling beneath your tread; but fashioned by the hand of man 
ages, long ages ago. Here, in the dust, lie the temples, the palaces, the 
dwellings of the city whose memorial yon seek, ‘* Can you discover at 
Jerusalem one brick of the famed temple of Solomon? Is one stone 
left upon another of the second temple of Jerusalem, which was rased 
to the ground eight hundred years after the day of my strength and 
pride? What seekest thou? Babylon, and Tyre, and Sidon were my 
sisters; Egypt and its idols knew me: empires on empires have ariseu 
and fallen since my day ; Carthage, Rome, and Byzantium lie low. As, 
in the days of Hezekiah, Isaiah, the prophet of the Lord, foretold of 
other cities of renown, so has it been with me, and with my conquerors 
since me; my sons were mighty in valour, my towers high, my walls 
fenced, my treasures fall, my daughters fair; music and dancing were 
in my feasts; I was proud and lifted rp, and FE am'brought low, even to 
the dust.” 

Reflecting thus, I walked slowly towards my boat; it was late, 
and from the ruins of a mosque and wall near some large tamarind trees 
I saw springing, with many a fantistic bound and gesture, several of 
those large sized sacred monkeys. They fittingly representéd satyrs 
dancing in wild mockery on this desolate spot. A marble tomb near nre 
reminded me of the days of Achar. Could I have broken the slumbers 
of its tenant, how had he grieved and wondered! Before him, Jennet- 
abad in ruins ; and beyond, no signs of camps or arms, war horses, or 
Moorish standards ; and yet, how strauge to think, that could you raise 
at your bidding an inhabitant of Gour, who perished two thousand years 
before, and place him where those trees might be supposed to shelter 
and to shade yon ghaut, and show him that groupe ef brahmins, with 
their brazen vessels and flowers, performing their ablutions in the stream, 
he wonld not fancy more than one night dreamed away; and bathing 
himself, would prepare to re-enter the city in their company. So that, 
after all, we have rnins of Gour more striking te the mind than the halt 
standing columns of Babylon; or the more perfect temples of Egyptian 
Thebes. We have the helpless, blind, and feeble posterity of an erring 
and fallen race clinging to the gods of their fathers, with a pertimacity 
at once to be admired and pitied, 
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Revenue derived from Superstition and Fraud, a policy at once timid and 
tmpious. 

The country between Benares and Allahabad is fertile and well 
cultivated, but quite flat. Allahabad is a very ancient city. The first 
stands on a tongue of land at the confinence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna ; which last is a fine clear amber coloured stream, more beauti- 
ful, and nearly as large as the rival to whom it pays the rich tribute of 
its waters, which lose their own sanctity and fame in the holier Ganges. 


On the landside, the defences of the fort are modern, regular and 
strong. To the water it still retains its native character. A few yards 
only within the wall, stands apaface overlooking the rivers where their 
waters meet. Achar is said to have often visited this spot. Aud before 
the six miserable years of his treubled reign, here Shah Alum resided. 


I visited in the fort a swbterraneons cave filled with pillars and 
idols, and having within its dark recesses a tree of ancient growth, 
and a sacred spring, of which many strange tales are related. 
During the reign ef Moorish persecution, here they concealed their 
idols; here they stole to perform the rites of their superstition. 
Oh! would it were yet confined in its hateful influence to that narrow 
and gloomy cavern! but, alas! Allahabad at certaia seasons present a 
scene from which I turn with the deepest and saddest indignation. 
Mutltitades of pilgrims crowd hither to worshipatthe sacred confluence of 
these holy streams: and every season some victims, either madly offer- 
ing themselves, or devoted by the cruel piety of their friends, meet an 
early and untimely death.—Farth does not cover, ashes do not consume 
their bodies ; but after a few days, the restless waters throw the swoln 
earcase on the surface ; and the expectant qnick-eyed vulture, lighting 
on the well-known prize, fastens his talons on a tender bosom; and 
feeding leisurely, or sitting gorged upon the half-devoured corpse, floats 
on the broad bosom of the tranquil Gangs, 


On the small point of land at which the rivers join their waters, sit 
numbers of brahmins, known by their distinguishing flags, who receive 
the sums each pilgrim must pay for performing his ablations, seal them, 
sell amulets, certificates,—aud Ganges water to the conveyed mauy 
hundred miles distant by the purchasers, 


Does this pictare rouse your indignation, reader? Wearn them, that 
one half of the receipts arising from the dues paid at thia, and all other 
places of snperstitious resort thronghont India, enters the coffers of the 
Honourable Company. A Sepoy sentinel near the spot boasted of the 
privilege he enjoyed; as, being in our service, he was exempted from 
the usual fine; paying a smaller sum for permission to dip bis body ia 
the sanctifying stream at this blessed place. 


To prop superstitien and countenance frand, is surely a policy at 
Once timid and impious ; to benefit by the credulity of the poor plun- 
dered idolater, is a financial arrangement very little to owr honour, and 
perhaps as little to our real interest. 





Visit to the Tauje Muhal at Agra. 


In the afternoon of this day, I drove to visit the Taaje Mahal. It is 
indeed the crown of edifices. As I drew near I could not take my eyes 
from its dome, white with such cold calm lustre as sheds the pure un- 
sullied top of a snow-crowned mountain. 


I could not pause at the magnificent gateway; I could not listen 
as I paced up the garden; till, from near a basiu in the centre, where 
fountains murmur and play, the view of a lofty and polished dome of 
marble, and of the graceful and elegant detached minars of the same 
beautiful material, parian in whiteness, rising above a thick bed of dark 
foliage formed by the intervening trees, arrested my step, and fixed for 
several minutes my admiring gaze. 


T thence moved slowly forward, ascended the terraced area on 
which the building stands, and walked, wherever.I trod, on marble. 


The front of this splendid mansoleum, adorned with borderings of 
flowers, and headed by inscriptions from the Koran, the former execu- 
ted with dne attention tocolonring and form, both of leaf and flower, en- 
tirely inlaid with stones more or less precious, and the latter composed of 
Arabic characters ent with freedom and boldness ont of the blackest mar- 
ble, and then closely and beantifully let into the white, perfectly astonishes 
you. But, when led within the dome, where stand two small sarcophagi 
covered with the most delicate mosaic, and surrounded by walls of mo- 
saic to correspond, without a leaf, a flower, or a petal wanting : when 
you see cornelians, agates, blood stones, opals, pebbles, and marbles, 
of all colours wrought into the finest mosaic, and producing an effect at 
once rich, chaste, and so perfectly natural, that the easier art of the pain. 
ter seems mocked, you are silent. They tell you, and they tell you 
truly, that it is the most snperb mausoleumin the world, Pride must 
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have been ingenious ia devising a work so eostly, and the artist must 
have laboured with delighted wonder, as the precions materials for this 
sumptuous edifice were displayed in rich abundance before him. Per- 
haps there never was exhibited in any work of the same size, such a re- 
gardless disdain of the expence which might be incarred, 


The whole, whether seen inside or out, looks as if the scaffolding 
had not long béen cleared away, and it was just fresh from the hands of 
the architect. 


The delicacy may be in some degree guessed, by those who have 
never seen it, from the expressionof Zophani, an [Italian painter, who, 
after gazing long upon it with fixed admiration, said, that it wanted 
nothing but a glass case of sufficient mag nitude to cover and protect .t. 


1 visited it again by moonlight ; a light soft, and well adapted to 
give effect to theceld clear polish of the dome. I also passed a long so- 
litary day, either in minutely examining its beauties within, or viewing 
it from without, while seated under a shady tree near one of the garden 
fountains. At every visit I felt more strongly, that to describe the 
Taaje, at once 0 chaste and so splendid as it is, would be a task, either 
for pen or pencil, impossible, 





Abdool Messee—a Native Christian, 


At Agra resides the well known Abdoo!l Messee, the most distin- 
guished of the few Mahometans who have cast away the crescent for the 
cross ; a native of Lucknow, of respectable family; well educated, with 
good temporal prospects. He was attracted to the gospel by the 
preaching of Mr. Martyn, a name dear to thousands who knew hin not, 
and now embalmed in death. By examination, conviction, and prayer, 
he became a proselyte to the Christian faith. He has endared the con- 
tempt and revilings of his nation and kindred ; the scorn, or pity, or 
suspicion of many of our countrymen; not, however, will I believe, 
of any who have looked upon him. He is aged, and somewhat infirm ; 
but, perhaps, a countenance more venerable and commanding, yet, at 
the same time, more truly subdued into a gentleness free from de- 
pression, and a meekness free from timidity, I never saw. It was 2 
blessed, a humbling, a strengthening sight. He is poorly supported by 
onr missionary establishment, and superintends a school for them. He 
has sume skill in medicine, and practises gratuitously among the natives. 
His patience, forbearance, and benevolence, have so far conquered his 
persecntors, that he leads a life of comparative peacefulness. I felt it 
a privilege to meet and speak with this great- hearted pilgrim; and 
feeling how impossible it was thathe should either have arisen, or now 
stand, in his own strength, found new support in the path of difficulty 
myself, -— 


Oppression in the Nizam's Territories, 


My route lay entirely throngh the Nizam’s territory; perhaps in no 
part of India are the subjects more oppressed,—the collections werse 
managed, or the revenue so bad. Those who hold jaghires under the Ni- 
zam, squize the ryot; and finally rnin, or driving him away, impoverish 
their our prossession. Those natives who collect for the Nizam, rob the 
people and defraud him. And many chiefs who reside on their land re- 
sist the collection; and make it a great expense to this wretched govern 
ment. 


Skirting the suburbs of the city of Hyderab.d, I rode along the 
bund of a large and noble tank to the cantonment, which lies a con- 
siderable distance from the city walls, I passed only four days in the 
cantonment; and never once entered the city. The view of it, as you 
descend from the road en the bund, is certainly handsome, The only 
building, however, worth naming is the Mecca mosque, built of stone, in 
a fine free stile of architecture, wifh prond towering minars, The city 
is walled, and about four miles in length. It contains more wealthy 
Mahometans than any place in the centre or south of India. The Ni- 
zam’s territories are large. There are numerous Jaghirdars holding lands 
under him; his court and capital contain- noblemen, who are soldiers or 
courtiers. And there are, of course, some wealthy merchants. Bat al- 
though it is said that many of the old forms and ceremonies of the Me- 
gut courts are kept up by the Nizam, the nobles of Hyderabad, both in 
their dress and in the.furniture of houses, use articles of English manu- 
facture; and yield in their habits and customs to those leatt creditable 
tons. They are.expensive and profligate; distressed and oppressive. 
The Nizam himself is an imbecile ; his minister aceounted able, and said 
to be devoted to us. Onr influence does certainly appear im the 
politics of his durbar, in the formation and employment of his miitary 
establishments ; but, alas! extends not to those points which materially 

affect the well being and happiness of his subjees, It is a wretched 
government; a disordered miserable country; and the nature of ovr 
present relation to it almost absurd—the state of these dominions rer 
flecting greatly on our character as the rulers of India, 
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New Custom Douse. : Native Army of the Coast 
We understand that the Sewr Ghactnun House is to be opened ; Sir, To the Eiditor of the Calcutta Journal. 


in the course of a day or two, for the transaction of public busi- 
ness. It is aa elegant buiiding, ornamental to tie city, and wor- 
thy of the important trade now carried on with the port of. Cal- 
cutta. All those in any degree engaged in mercautile pursuiis, 
with whom we aave conversed on the subject, concur in the opini- 
on, that there never was a period at which commerce, whether 
with regard to imports or to exports, was so brisk as at this mo- 
ment. And it isno more than filtiag and expedient, that per- 
sons who contribute so largely, as do the British Indian and Na- 
tive Merchants, to the revenuesof the Company, should be ac- 
commodated with suitable and corresponding conveniences for 
facilitating the transactiou of their affairs. 


It is expedient, also, that the public functionaries of the 
Governmeut wo are employed in the responsible, and (as we 
have reason to believe) very laborious duties of securing this 
branch of revenue to the United Company, should be lodged, 
while confined to their desks, in convenient and spacious apart- 
ments, Any one, indeed, who has ever had occasiun to enter the 
chambers in which the business of the Custom House is now 
carried on, where the atmosphere is absolutely tainted by the 
closely packed hundreds of generally dirty Natives, who combine 
to raise a dian which would fairly overwhelm the danger of Don 
Quixotte’sfulling mills, will readiiy admit that such accommoda- 
tions are positively requisite for the health of public officers who 
are,as we are assured, obliged to respire this impure air auriog 
seven or eight hours daily. 


Every thing that can be necessary for the convenicnce of 
Merchants, and for the comfort of ibe Servants of the Government, 
seems to be provided for in the New Custom House (the upper 
centre Hall of which is, perhaps, t}¢ most magnificent roo in 
India) and iu the adjaceut buildings. We have, however, heara 
some complaints made of inadequate establishment in the subor- 
dinate offices of the Custom House; but, if there be subsiautial 
ground for dissatisfaction, we have no doubt that a fair represen- 
tation of such difficulties as are experienced, will meet prompt 
attention and appropriate remedy. Those wio have been inha- 
bitants of Calcutta long enough (which we ourselves have not) 
to remember the unseemly contiued accommodations, in which the 
business ef the Customs was conducted during the Collectorate 
of Mr. Dashwood, and in the olden times before bim, will, we 
are informed, view the New Exlifice with equal astonishment and 
satisfaction. 


Tempora mutantur!—the opening of the trade with India 
has disclosed sources of benefit to the Honorable Company (to 
consider the subject in no other point of view) which must, we 
imagine, much more than compensate for any disadvantage which 
that body can have sustained by the abolition of this portion of 
its monopoly. We have heard it said that the collections in the 
Calcutta Custom House, during the past month alone, have 
amounted to Four Lacs of Rupees! 


We observe that the New Building is not yet entirely finish- 
ed in all its parts, but what remains for its completion is not con- 
sidered to be of sufficient importance to prevent its immediate 
use for public business. Before taking leave of this subject, we 
wish to submit our own opinion thatthe New Custom House does 
infinite credit to the professional skill and taste of the Architect 
under whose superintendance it was raised to nearly its present 
condition,—the late Captain Lindsay of the Corps of Engineers. 
Since the demise of that Officer, we understand ihat the work has 
been brought forward towards perfection by Cuptain Buxton of 
the same Corps. 


In the Carcutta Journat of August 8, 1819, is a long 
Paper on the Custom House, drawn up irom materials furnished 
by the lamented Architect, under whose superintendence it was 
commenced, and accompanied with two Engravings of the Ground 
Pian and Elevation of the Edifice, to which the reader who is 
desirous of more minute details is referred. 
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Having in vain waited patiently, in hopes that some 
person belonging to the Madras Arn, following the example of 
our Brethren in Bengal, who have very properiy shewn an honor- 
able teeling on the occasion, would have siarted forth in vindica- 
tion of the Coast Troops, from those aspersions so unworthily cast 
upon them by one of ourselves styling himself * Carnaticus,” I 
beg to offer the following remarks, arising from his strictures, for 
publication if they be found worthy of it; still trasting that some 
better qualified person will take the subject in band: but it must 
he remewbered that they refer only to the Native Army on the 
Madras Establishment, that being the only one to which Ican 
speak from personal knowledge. 


Whatever may be the faults of our Native Army, either in 
regard to its constitution, the want of abilities of the Native 
Officers, or the uufiiness of the meu for Military purposes, it will 
I think be apparent to every one that the Company’s Native Ar- 
my must have been superior in every pointat view to that of any 
other power ; since no other Army Las been able to stand against 
them. And although it may have perhaps now become necessary 
to look forward to the chanee of having hereafter to deal with 
troops of a difierent kind from any we have hitherto met with, 
yet I by no means approve of the mode proposed by CakNaTicus, 
for the strengihening of our Native Army, viz. The bmbodying 
distinct Corps composed of Arabs, Seedees, and Malays, Com- 
manded by Officers not in the Company’s Service, with no inter- 
mediate Native Commissioned Rank. Were Native Commissioned 
Officers not allowed, it would be necessary to increase the Euro- 
pean Commissioned in a very considerable degree, the expence 
of which would be great. I believe in the Malay Ceylon Regi- 
meut there are Native Commissioned Officers under the nawe of 
Sub-Lieutenants; if such be the case under his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment it may be concluded that a Malay Regiment could not 
be managed without them. The raising a distinct body of Troops 
in this country commanded by Officers not belonging to the Com- 
pany’s Serviee would be, as far as I can judge, a measure fraught 
with much danger. It would be impossible to prevent the Native 
portion of both forces from viewing cach other with jealousy: the 
present Sepoys would do so, from seeing a distinct species of 
troops the nature of which they would be ignorant of, and the 
very existence of which might excite their alarm; while the new 
planned Levies would do so from daily witnessing troops on the 
same Establishmert enjoying a privilege from which they were 
debarred viz. that of holding Commissions, Emulation in heroic 
actions betwixt Corps in the Field, or in good behaviour in Gar- 
rison, is most sincei:ely to be wished for; but everv thing likely to 
excite the smallest degree of jealousy is to be deprecated. These 
two kinds of Forces would never assimilate, consequently much 
detriment might arise at the moment when the whole were re- 
quired to join heart and hand. Carnaticus’s ideas in this mat- 
ter seem to me to be formed upon the system of keeping the men 
in Barrack, which may perhaps do with Arabs and Seedees, bat 
is certainly incompatible with the habits of the Natives of this 
country. 


It is very easy to cry down a System, but not so easy to 
create a better. Cannaticus considers the Native Officers of our 
Indian Army as mere handles by which the European Officers 
can better conduct the duties of their Corps. Without these 
said bandies however, as CARNATICUS politely terms them, we 
never could have reached the height we have done in this Coun- 
try. They form a most important link in the Military chain 
which unites the Colonel of the Regiment and the lowest rank 
in it; and without them no Native Regiment could be managed. 
The Native Troops do not reside in Barracks but iv their own 
houses, into which, from prejudice of cast, &c. the European Offi- 
cer cannot enter; and in fact the latter, off parade and other du- 
ties, sees but little of his men. It is therefore absolutely neces 
sary that there should. be some class of men who, being of the 
sa me castes as the men, can mingle with them at all times ; and 
this class by being constituted Commissioned Officers bave so 
mucb at stdke that it is obviously their interest to keep up that 
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connection betwixt the Earopean Officers and the men which is 
so necessary for the welfare of the Army. 


I agree in part with Carnaticus regarding the unfitness of 
many Native Officers; but that says nothing against the System 
itself; as in every station of life people are to be found holding 
situatiens for which they are by uo means qualified. This may 
arise from various causes. In our Native Army a man is gene- 
rally considerably advanced ia years before he gets into the Com- 
missioned Rank ; and as they rise by scuiority, they wish to pass 
through the rest of their service in as casy a manver as possible, 
Hence it arises that they scarcely ever shew symptoms of im- 
provement ih knowledge after they once become Jemadars ; and 
indeed I have frequently seeu a sinart Naique become a slovenly 
good-for-nothing Havildar trom the almost certainty which exists 
that he will only be promoted in his turn of seniority ; he there- 
fore deems it useless to exert himself. Again, many a man makes 
avery good non-commissioned who has not abilities sufficient to 
make a good commissioned Officer ; but, as there is nothing parti- 
cular against him, he falls into the promotion in course of senio- 
rity, and becomes a useless member of the Corps. 

If no Jewadar were ever to be promoted to the rank of 
Subadar, unless he has been most assidudus in his dutics as the 
former, and able tonadergo at leasta simple examination relative 
to his knowledge of the duties of a commissioned Officer, much 
benefit would be derived; as Officers of that rank would find it 
absoluiely necessary to pay more attention to their duties than 
they at present do, No length of service ovghit to entitle a Su- 
badar of the 3d class to become one of the 2d, nor one of the 2d 
to become one of the Ist*® unless acedmpanied by a cogtinued 
aiteution to their duties. The great in the Native Com- 
missioned Rank is, that so long as aman keeps himscif out 
and courts martial affecting bis commission, his 
time ruus on and his pay increases in proportion; I have never 
personally kuown an instance where a Jemadar’s promotion to 
Subadar has been stopped either from want of ability or from 
misconduct; and the moment he becomes a Subadar nothing can 
stop his increase of pay at the end of the 6 and 10 years. This 
might be remedied, without going the length of abolishing the 
rank altogether, according to CARNATICUS’s wish, 

It would be a further means of improving the Native Com- 
missioned rank if no Havildar were to be eligible for promotion 
to the rank of Jemadar unless he could read and write either 
Hindostannee or Malabars (1 speak of the Madras troops), by 
which means the Commissioned Officers would be able to inspect 
‘the papers of the Company’s Writer, and many other documents 


bane 


of scrapes 


which frequently come in their way, which are now left to be read 


to them by the Writers or others couipetent; and if the same 
restriction were made regarding the promotion of Naique to Ha- 
vildar much benefit would undoubtedly arise. 


CARNATICUS seems to have a strange mode of calculating 
the efficiency of an Army, viz. by Tons Weight. "Tis true that 
atthe moment of the charge, with physical strength against physi- 
cal strength, the most able bodied men would of course prevail, 
provided they were possessed of equal courage ; but for one bat- 
tle which is determined by the actual charge, how many are there 
where the Lines of Infantry of the opposed Armies never ap- 
proach each other sutliciently near to make a charge necessary? 
and I can scarcely doubt that a man under 8 stone weight will 
fire and march as well as one above it, provided he be firmly 
made. Itis however curious that Carnarticus, while judging of 
the fitness and uofitness of the Troops by their weight, actually 
gives an instance where the underweighted Madras Troops kept 
up with the Europeans at the Isle of France, while the strength 
of the heavy bodied Bengal Troons failed them. If that account 
be true, his 8 stone system must fall to the ground, I, as well as 
others with whom I have conversed on the subject, have general- 
ly remarked that the Grenadier Companies, which are composed 
of large hulking fellows, knock up soonest, and, generally speaking, 





* On the Madras Establixhmeut a Jemadar on promotion to Suba- 
dar enters into the 3d class and receives 42 rupees per mensem ; after 6 
years Service in that rank he enters the 2d class and receives rupees 
52. 8 per mensem; and after serving 4 years more, making in all 10 years 
as Subadar, he joins the Ist class, thepay of which is 70 rupees monthly. 
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are not so well able to undergo fatigue as the Battalion Company 
men, nor are they by any means so smart Soldiers. 


In regard, to the fitness or unfitness of the Sepoys on the 
Madras Establishment, I freely acknowledge that I have no doubt 
but many Sepoys are now on the strength of the Army who are 
wholly unfit for the duties of a Soldier, from want of physical 
strength, aad are what are aptly termed *“* Company’s hard bar. 
gains ;” but such occur in all Armies. I may, however safely say 
that this arises from no want of able bodied men in the country ; 
but from a variety of causes, some of which I shall, as far as my 
judgement goes, detail. 

Any one travelling through the country cannot avoid remark- 
ing the Strength of body of the peons attached to Zillah Courts 
and Collectorates, as also the immense number of strong athletic 
hangers-on about all Civil Stations, who, if enlisted, would prove 
most excelient Sepoys. But, alas! they are too wise to exchange 
the comforts or expectations of a peonship with the prospective 
view of a Cutwal, &c. in the back ground, forthe situation of Sepoy, 
with the certainty of remaining such for many years. If these 
men could be got to enlist, the Madras Scpoys would not have 
so much chance of being cried down for not being 8 stone each, 
as CARNATICUS seems now to do, but would form a body of hate 
Strong mien, fit in every point of view for the duties of a Soldier 
i shall, when remarkiag on the recruiting of the Army, mention a 
plan, which, if adopted, would ensure the ealisimeat of every man 
ot them; but ia the meantime shall procced to another cause, 
which, in my opinion, obstructs our getting able bodied med, viz. 
the standard adopted for the recruiting. 


The Inhabitants of the Madras Establishment taken generally 
are by no meaas tail, but rather the reverse. The lowest height 
of a recruit allowed to be enlisied by the present Recruiting- 
Regulations, is 5 feet 4 inches. Now if 5 feet 3 inches, as was for- 
merly the case, were again made the standard, many able bodicd 
men, perfectly fit for all Military duties, could be procared, while 
numbers of 5 feet 4 inches, who from being the standard height yet 
by no means so strongly made, are now taken, would be rejected, 

The rejection of all the lower casts, as Pullar and Pariah, 
among which are included Native Christians, forms another bar 
to getting able bodied recruits, as among these casts are sonie 
of the strongest and most athletic men in the country ; and a real 
hard working Pariah will handle his musket and fight a battle as 
well and as bravely as the best Rajpoot we have.7~Why Christians 
have become so completely proscribed I can assign no cause; as 
it is paying but a poor compliment to the Christian Religion to 
class converts to it (either as Roman Catholics or Protestants) 
with the lowest class of Natives. There is no necessity to make 
any pretence of violent zeal in favour of Christian Sepoys, so as 
to alarm the prejudices of the higher cast of Hindoos; but I see 


no reason why an able bodied, active young man should de reject- * 


ed merely because be isa Christian. I recollect having frequent- 
ly heard an old Officer of high rank mention that, ina Corps 
to which he belonged when a young man, there was one Company 
composed entirely of Christians, from the Spbadar downwards, 
and that when any gallant exploit was in view that Company was 
the one which was generally looked to for performing it. I must 
however remark that there is a particular class of Malabar 
Christians of the Syrian Church who sometimes enlist into our 
Service, and rank amongst the Natives as high cast Malabars, 
They are very orderly well behaved men, and much respected, 
and it is a pity that means are not taken to introduce many more 
into our ranks. 

I by no means agree with Carnaticus relative to the Boy 
Establishment of the Coast Army, forming any bar to recruiting ; 
as no Boy, by the Regulations, can ever be transferred to the efiec- 
tive strength till, from age and stredgth of body, he is perfectly fit 
for the duties of a Sepoy; and surely, if the Son of an old Sepoy 
be equally fit as the Son of a Villager, the preference ought to 
be given to the former, But Carnaticus in this matter is, as in 
niany other cases, not welJ informed as to facts. There are 70 


Boys attached to each Battalion, 40 of whom,called Pension Boys, 
must be Sons of Sepoys, without restriction as to age, and form 
in +eality a Charity School for fatherless childien and for those 
of Sepoys burdened with large families, the former invariably 
having tlc prefereace on a vacancy. The remaining 30 are calied 
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Recruit Boys and may be taken from any villageand form a body 
of remarkably fine Boys who eventually turn out in general smart 
Sepoys. None of the latter are on any account allowed to be 
recruited at a younger age than 11 years; and the Pension Boys 
after they become of 11 years of age, may be transferred to the 
Recruit Boy Establishment, on vacancies occurring, should there 
be claimants in the Corps for the Pension Establishment. If any 
of the Boys be found on increasing in age to be unfit for the Ser- 
vice they are discharged. Where, pray, is the harm of having a 
nursery of this kind in each Corps? Itcan hardly be supposed 
than an Officer commanding a Corps would transfer a Boy unfit 
for the Service in preference to taking a fine young man who 
wishes to enlist. As to the prejudice alleged by Carnaticus to 
exist against strangers coming among the Sepoys, as Recruits, 
I can only say that f never heard of it before; and if such really 
existed, I should be glad to know from whence the numerous Le- 
vies for th Madras Army within the last 4 years have come: surely 
not from the 70 Boys and Children attached to each Battalion? 


CaRkNATICUS appears to me to have been so completely bias- 
sed in favor of his own new planned Levies, that every thing con- 
nected with the Native Army as at present established, fell under 
his disapprobation. The Madras Troops in his ideas are weak, 
unfit for the duties of Soldiers, and looked apon with distrust by 
their Officers. If prejudice combined with ignorance of the real 
nature of the Troops he seems to despise, to mention no worse 
quality, be not the parent of all this, lam much mistaken. If 
the men are so inefficient and so totally unfit for service, how 
have they, in the Wars of India, in which the Madras Troops 
have had their full share, undergone the fatigues or performed 
the actions which they appear to have done? And if they are 
so devoid of courage as to give actual cause of distrust to their 
European Officers, from what other principle has it arisen that 
they have been almost invariably victorious? Carnaticus in that 
allegation is surely guilty of more than is warranted, by mere ig- 
norance of his subject ;—it is alibel against Army ;—and I should 
be sorry to suppose that there should be found one oiber Individual 
belonging to ‘it, who after deriving the benefits, which Carnati- 
cus I believe has done, could be capable of publishing sucha 
If that panic which CaRNaTicus says, occurred 
on tHe night when some Pettah (the name of which is not men- 
tioned) was taken, but which I never heard of before, really took 
place, it seems strange that no enquiry was ever instituted; and 
[can scarcely suppose it possible that a Commanding Officer 
could so far forget the character due to himself and Regiment, as 
to apply privately for even 20 Europeans, after they bad been 
deemed unnecessary by the Officer Commanding the Force, to 
form arallying point for his Officers and men. No one will be 
fool-hardy enough to draw a comparison betwixt the Europeans 
and Native Soldiers; but there is a wide diflerence betwixt the 
courage and ability of a European Soldier, and the total want of 
either, as more than once binted at by Carnaricus; who, as far as 
i can judge of the Author, has had no proper opportunity of judg- 
wg; as no man who has not passed many years actually attached 
tothe Native Troops, can judge correctly. CaRNATICUS, a8 far as 
I have ever heard, never even did duty with a Native Corps of the 
Madras Army: he might no doubt have commanded parties on 
pickets aud other duties, where as neither party probably un- 
derstood each others ways, little confidence took place betwixt 
them. But merely mounting guard with any class of men, or even 
doing duty with a Corps for a few months, can surely never be 
deemed sufficient insight into the capability or constitution ofran 
Army, to entitle any one, by a sweeping censure, to condemn it in 
toto. A very considerable portion of Carnaticus’s service, if 
I judge correctly of his reality, has been. passed in the Eastern 
Isiands, not even exclusively in Military duties ; and as no Madras 
Native Troops were stationed there, his deep insight must have 
heen obtained after his return during the Campaign of 1817-18, in 
which, if 1 mistake not, he was attached to the Eurepean portion of 
the Army. 

Hating extended these remarks to a greater length than I 
originally intended, T am unwilling to occupy too much of your 
colunins at one time; T shall therefore postpone to my next, my 
remarks oo the Recruiting of the Madras Army. 


Coast of Coromandel, Oct, 1821. A MADRAS OFFICER, 
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Bombay Gatette. 





Bombay, Dec. 12, 1821.—His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief, accompanied by bis Staff, arrived on Saturday last, in the 
Honorable Company’s Craizer Aurora, from his tour of inspec- 
tion, and landed under the salute due to his rank. We are bappy 
to hear that his Excellency has returned in perfect health. 


By advices from Goa, we are informed, that a counter-revo- 
lution had taken place there on the 3d instant, by which the 
Captain General of Portuguese India, Don Manoel de Camera, 
who had lately arrived there from Rio de Janeiro, had ac- 
quired an ascendency in the Governnent; the five Members of 
the Provinsional Junta had been arrested, and confined, at a 
moment when they were intending the same fate for his Excel- 
lency. Itis added, that Don Manoel who had resided since his 
arrival with a private family, had subsequently taken possession 
of the Palace at Pangim, with the approbation of the inhabitants. 
These accounts are not official, but we have reason to believe 
them to be authentic. 


A report prevailed here a few days ago, that Dr, Jukes, our 
Envoy in Persia, had received orders from the King to quit his 
territories at a very short notice. We have endeavoured to trace 
the foundation of this rumour, and find that it originates in the 
hearsay of an Arab who understood that a servant of Dr. Jukes, had 
heen supposed to have been’ seen in Bushire. We need not add, 
that we cannot attach the slightest credit to the story, or the 
source from whence it emanated.— Bombay Gazette. 


Suttee at KRennedp. 


To the Editor of the Madras Courier. 
Sir, 

On the Ist December a Warrior died, and was burnt in a well 
about 6 feet deep.—The same day his wife, privr to his death, told him 
she would go with him, and the same night, dreamt her husband came 
to her when asleep and bit her upon the shoulder saying, ** Are you 
asleep? are you not coming?” Upon this she immediately rose, and gave 
her child to the family, saying, ‘* Take it, IL shall have nothing more to do 
with it,” and desired things might be prepared as she was determined to 
burn herself at 4 o'clock in the afternoon.—All the offers of money, &c. 
and the persuasions of her brother aud family were of no avail; the 
Rajah and Tassaldar, did all in their power to dissuade her from commit- 
ting the rash act, but she replied, ‘‘ Why trouble yourselves about me, or 
my life?” as she had promised to burn herself where her husband had 
been burnt, and she was determined to doit. As it was utterly impos- 
sible to prohibit the poor girl making away with herself, she at a little 
after 4 o'clock left her dwelling in company with her family, and pro- 
ceeded to a tank, near the village where her husband had been burnt, 
and after making the nsual ceremonies, walked three times round the 
well—Her brother and other reiations laid hold of her hand, when she 
qnitted their hold, and plunged into the welland sat down, when dread- 
ful to relate, wood, oil, and ghee, were thrown upon her by a few peo- 
ple, ~she was quite composed, and “vequested the people not to throw 
any more upon her as she was with her husband, and in the conrse ofa 
few minutes she was consnmed to ashes without a groan or shriek —not 
a Tom Tom was beat, nor did the Natives shout as generally is the case, 
—all seemed ‘horror struck at what they had witnessed. On the fore- 
noon of the day she was to barn herself, she bathed, pat cn clean linen, 
ate beetle, and held in her hand a small looking glass, upon which she 
cootiuually kept looking, ‘The poor creature was only 13 years of age, 
and had one child. Mr. Editor, may we not ere long cherish a hope, 
that this barbaroas custom wil! soon‘be abolished? I believe some few 
years ago, the Government called upon the Magistrates and Criminal 
Judges for certain Repurts on the subject of Suttees, and I trust this 
may prove a preparatory step to abolishing in toto, this most horrid and 
barbarous castom. 


I am, Mr. Editor, your's obediently, 


Kennedy, 5th Dec, 1821. 


cnkemmamepian T. MOORE. 
PRICE OF BULLION. 





Spanish Dollars,............Sicca Rupees 205 12 a 206 0 per 108 
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pPopage to the Upper Provinees. 





To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
Sin, 

As itis incumbent en all Travellers to journey for the 
good of the Public as well as themselves, { have here thrown into 
rhyme a few reminisceaces, for the benefit of people proceeding 
between Calcutta and Cawnpore, 


At Cossimbazar, at the Ghaut, amidst noise, 

You may purchase fine silks, cotton stockings, and toys. 
And if at that place you don't spend all your money, 
At Rajmahi you may lay in a stock of pure honey, 
(By the bye, Mr. Editor, what is the reason 

Of bees making honey with no winter season?) 

At Mongheer you ’Il procure, of a durable mettle, 
That will last for an age—a superior kettle, 

The furniture there you will also find good, 

Aud on mod’rate terms, of a black looking wood: 
Gans a'so are sold, but I pray you don’t buy them, 
At least as you value your life do nottry them. 

The prospect there also, they say, is most fine, 

Bat that for the present ’s no bus’vess of mine. 

At Patna—potatoes ; and there you ‘Il be able 

To lay in a stock of such cloths for the table ; 

And ladies in passing will easily hire 

Female servants, if wanted, mihtiranee or ayar. 

At Ghazeepore next. you have food for your noses 
The best of rose-we er and ottr of roses ; 

And there, at that station, for-ever-wise folk 

Of cotton for shirting will lay in a stock. 

Tho’ there, now, alas! as the Hindoos bewail, 

The long-cloth from England has lessen‘d the sale, 
Arriv’d at Benares, you ‘ve food for the mind, 

And Sanscrit may stady till you are ha!f blind; 

Bat smokers snuff up better scent from afar, 

Aad haste for tobacco and pipes at Chunar. 

At fam’d Mirzapore, still, your very best get is, 
Getting rid of your travelling companions, musquitoes. 
Next at Allahabad of your getting I sing,— 

To get round that corner’s a difficult thing. 

At Cawnpore I'll suppose you are landed at last, 
Where “ Qupum Ootao” you ’Il get, up to the mast: 
And now that you ’re got to the end of your journey, 
I shall leave the hot-winds to get you, aud to burn ye.— 


BARNABY BUDGEROW. 


Dawk Stages. 


To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 
Sin, 

I remarked in the Journat of Monday last, some ob- 
gervations made on the Public Dawks provided by the several 
Post-Masters: another considerable error exists in this Depart- 
ment, which has only to be brought to the notice of the proper 
Authorities to be rectified. It is, “That the distances from one 
-Head-Station to another, and again from that other, hack to the 
first, sometimes vary in the number of miles cbarged by the seve- 
ral Post-Masters.” To avoid unpleasant references on this head, 
I would recommend that at every Station where the Deputy Post- 
Master furnishes Bearers to Travellers, they be provided with 
lists of the names of the different places where the relays of 
Bearers, are stationed, and their respective distances in miles. 
This might easily be made out from Colonel Paton’s Routes, cor- 
rected by the Local Authorities, where the Dawk does not travel on 
the Military Road. An instance of the above,. if required, can be 

produced 


Chewringhee, Dec. 26, 1821. 


By your obedient Servant, 
AN OLD OBSERVER. 
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etter of an Endigo Planter. 


To the Editor of the Calzutta Journal, 
Sir, 

Ihave read with some surprise the Letter of “ Aw In- 
pico Panter” io the Journal of this day, as he shows more 
ignorance of his subject than one would have expected aa iater- 
ested man to have done. -First, he says, ‘“‘Iam aware thata 
Planter can recover damages from the owners of - trespassing 
eatile in the Dewannce Court, to the extent of any loss he may 
sustain.” [bez leave to doubt this. By the Regulations, the 
plant belongs to the ryot (I put neez chass cultivation out of the 
question), and the Planter cannot sue in Court in his own name, 
Secondly, he observes “ All the fines to be carried to tue publie 
credit.” This is really so ridiculous, that had he proposed them 
to be gi en to the Emperor of Russia, it would have been equai- 
ly plausible: What? The sufferer is not to be remunerated, but 
the public are to be gainers by the commission pf private wrongs ! 
And Thirdly, he advises “ The Judge to attest the accuracy of his 
actount delivered in monthly, todo away all idea of any profit 
accruing to the Planter.” The truth of which account the Judge 
has no means of -scertainiag, but through the medium of the 
Planter, who may live 49 e¢ 50 miles from the station; the dis- 
tance, of course, does away allidea of embezzlement. Ask the 
Collector of Tolls on « neighbouring river, whether he can devise 
any means of checkiag the collections, wher he is absent from the 
place. Ifear my Brother Manufacturer is too sanguine in ex- 
pecting the evil would be 30 soon corrected. 


I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


Caleutta, 
January 1, 1822. H AN OLD INDIGO MANUFACTURER. 
Shipping Arrivals. 
CALCUTTA. 


The Ship mentioned in Tuesday’s Report, standing io from Sas- 
gor, proved to be the Exiza H. C. Pilot Vessel. 

The TrTaGHOR (brig) and IsaneLta arrived off Calcutta on Monday 
and Heratp (Amrcn.) InvestiGacor (bark) arrived om Tuesday, 


Shipping Departures. 





—— 


CALCUTTA. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
Jan, 1 Abbassy Arab Nacoda Judab 





Stations of Pessels in the River. 


—_—— 


JANUARY 1, 1822. 


At Diamond Harbour.—Bavavere (F.) outward-bound, remaias. 
New Anchorage. —H. M. Ship Leanper,—H. C. Ships Marquis or 
WeLtuncTon, Tuomas Grenvinte, Parncess CHARLOTTE OF Waxes, 


and Rose. - 
PAarriage. 
On the Ist instant, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the Reverend J, 
Parson, Mr. Ropert CANTOPHER, to Miss ELEANOR Mitts. 


Births. 

At Pultah, near Barrackpore, on the Sist ultimo, Mrs. Many 
Raynor, wife of Sab-Conductor Witt1am Raynor, of a Danghter. 

At Daeca, on the 29th ultimo, the Wife of Mr. J. R. Coos, of « 
Daughter. ‘ 

At Noacally, Bullooah, on the 25th ultimo, Mrs, Rawnocen, Wife 
of Mr. CHaRtes Ranpoien, Head Writer in the office of the Salt Agea 
of Bullooah and Chittagong, of a Daughter. ' 

At Delhi, én the 20th ultimo, the Lady of Captain T. ¥. Hurcnu- 
son, Commanding the Nujeeb Battalion, of a Son. 


Death. 
On the 31st ultimo, Anna Craniorre, the 


Lieutenant Toomas Lams, Barrack Master at 
years and 1 month, 





aged ss 





Daaghter of 





XUM 





